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the beam, to which tlie other parts are at-
tached and by which the plow is held; the
stilts, or handles; the knife, or colter, which
cuts the turf and roots; the share, which tears
up the soil, and the landslide, which runs next
to the land not cut by the furrow. Former-
ly the beam and handles were made of wood,
but now all parts of the plow except the
handles are made of iron and steel. A
small truck is often attached to the forward
end of the beam, for the purpose of regulat-
ing the depth of the furrow. Plows are
manufactured in a great variety of styles, to
suit the different purposes for which they
are intended. Plows for breaking greensward
are larger and stronger than, those for plow-
ing tilled land.

Sulky, or wheel, plows rest upon two
wheels, to which is attached a seat for the
driver. The wheel running in the furrow is
usually larger than the other. These plows
have two or more shares attached to the
frame, thus forming a gang. They are ex-
tensively used in plowing land upon large
farms on the prairies.

The largest gang plows turn fifty-four
furrows and require three tractors to haul
them. One of these gangs will plow an acre
in about four minutes. Gang plows are
hauled by gasoline or oil tractors.

PLUM, a stone fruit ranking third among
orchard fruits in the United States.    They
are grown in every state of the Union and
in   Canada,  their  annual  yield  being  esti-
mated as 15,480,000 bushels.    The varieties
are very numerous, differing in size, form,
color and taste.    Some are eaten fresh, some
are dried and sold as prunes  (see PRUNE),
while others are preserved in sugar, alcohol,
syrup or vinegar.   Plums also make excellent
jams and jellies, and the syrup from stewed
plums forms a refreshing drink for invalids.
Among the most popular varieties are green
gage, the Lombard, the Burban7c, and the
damson.   As plum trees are prolific bearers,
the fruit is thinned several times a season
and prepared for shipping as soon as a good
color is attained.
PLUMBA'GO.   See GRAPHITE.
PLUMBING-, the system of pipes, basins,
tanks, faucets and other fixtures by which
a building is supplied with water, gas, steam
heat and drainage.   The name is also applied
to the art of placing1 these pipe systems and
fixtures in buildings.    The name is derived
from tbe Latin word plumbum, meaning lead,

because originally nearly all pipes for carry-
ing water were made of lead. Now, iron,
steel and, in expensive dwellings or public
buildings, brass, copper or nickle-plated
pipes are used. Water supply and drainage,
since they are most closely related to health,
require the most careful attention.
Water Supply. In cities and large vil-
lages the water supply is usually owned or
controlled by the municipality, which lays the
main pipes and from these lays service pipes
to the boundary of each lot. The house-
holder installs the plumbing in his dwelling
and connects his service pipe with that laid
by the city. All but the cheapest houses
have a double system of water pipes, one for
cold and the other for hot water. Joints
must be tight, and the pipes so placed that
they are accessible when repairs are neces-
sary. Iron pipe is generally used.
Sewerage. The health of the inmates de-
pends largely upon the proper drainage of a
building. Drain pipes connect with a sewer,
and whenever there is a sewer there will be
sewer gas. Since this is poisonous, air from
sewers and drain pipes must be prevented
from getting into the house. The trap, usu-
ally consisting of a U- or /S'-shaped tube, is
the most common device for this purpose.
"Water always stands in the bend of the
pipe and seals it against air from the drain.
The waste pipe from all sinks, wash bowls,
laundry tubs, bath tubs and water closets are
provided with traps. Ventilation of the
drainage pipes is secured by soil pipes which
extend from the pipe in the ground through
the roof.
Supervision. Plumbing is so closely re-
lated to health that nearly all cities require
plumbers to take examinations and secure
licenses before they can ply their trade. All
plumbing must be put in in accordance with
city requirements, and city inspectors see
that these requirements are met.
PLUM'MET, or PLUMB LIJSTE, a weight
cord suspended in an excavation or in a body
of water to ascertain the depth. It is also
used by builders as a guide to the perpen-
dicular. In building a high wall masons find
a plummet a constant necessity. When used
near high mountains the plumb Kne is at-
tracted toward the mountain mass and slight-
ly deflected from the perpendicular.
PLUSH, a textile fabric resembling velvet,
but having a longer and less dense nap. It
is made almost exclusively of silk, some-